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EDITORIALS 


—Every canner has his own 
idea of the most practical 


PRESENTS ITS ‘tea 
ime to approach growers 
PROBLEMS for acreage contracts. It 


use to be that a fellow could pick up sizable chunks of 
acreage as late as March and April, and he still can 
occasionally, but usually the land is not too desirable. 
Processors are planning their operations a little more 
carefully these days, and that means early grower con- 
tact and contracts, for growers, too, are planning their 
land usage far more carefully than just a few years 
ago. Actually in many respects, the farmer who works 
on a regular, set rotation presents a lesser problem 
to the fieldman than those who never know what they 
may do come another year. Then, too, once the field 
man gets on the rotational schedule, he is usually 
assured a better piece of ground. 


CONTRACT TIME 


But no matter what the situation, most pea canners 
especially, like to have the bulk of their acreage signed 
up by the end of January. This “early” signing robs 
the canner of one of the most potent weapons hereto- 
fore available to him—price. 


Judging from all reports to date, acreage will not 
come too hard again this year, and at prices somewhat 
under last year. Chances are, though, that most can- 
ners will keep their tongue in their cheek on this mat- 
ter of price. True it is, even the Department of Agri- 
culture seems to .think growers will have to take less 
for fruits and vegetables this year. And it’s generally 
known that the prices received by farmers for other 
commodities, particularly cattle, hogs, lambs, etce., are 
far from top levels reached in 1951, but if memory 
serves us right, most processors about this time last 
year expected to get acreage under 1951 levels. That 


' goal was accomplished in some areas, notably Califor- 


nia tomatoes, and asparagus; the Northwest, also, was 
able to get acreage somewhat under 1951 levels, as was 
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Minnesota, but most other areas of importance found 
it necessary to pay a bit more in 1952. Corn, beet, 
bean, cabbage, cucumber and spinach growers gen- 
erally received somewhat more in ’52 than they did in 
51, with certain local exceptions, of course, 


So that, while the outlook at the present time seems 
favorable for lower prices, and heaven knows the 
industry can use a bright spot in the cost outlook, it’s 
a bit early to count those unhatched chickens. Chances 
are prices will follow the good old pattern of supply 
and demand, and the fact that a good many farmers 
are sick on hogs and steers should help the supply situ- 
ation. One important consideration that will tend to 
offset this advantage, is the impending scarcity of 
farm labor. Crops for which automatic harvesting 
machinery have been developed will suffer least from 
this angle, and the more lenient provisions governing 
the importation of agricultural workers, will also tend 
to alleviate the labor situation. Just what the effects 
of the new Administration will be on the economy of 
the Nation is one of the unknown factors at this time. 


Adding it all up, it would seem the better part of 
wisdom to go a bit slow in naming prices, provided of 
course, the acreage can be so obtained. Most proces- 
sors will have little trouble signing up the bulk of 
their regular growers on this basis. And who knows, 
it may be that when the smoke clears, these may pro- 
vide all of the acreage wanted. 


Right now bean, beet and kraut packers would like 
to have a little more acreage. Pickle people, too, claim 
they could use a bit more, and pimientos are enjoying 
continued popularity. Asparagus, corn, pea and tomato 
packers would probably settle for the same, or less 
acreage, than they had last year. But it’s hard to tell 
at this point. Could be that the sales department 
might get down to brass tacks and make it really tough 
for the fieldmen. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th Annual Con- 
vention and Sample Cutting, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PROCESSORS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
CANNERS FIELDMEN, Annual Conference, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 26-27, 1953— OHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 
Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1953—-NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-28, 1953—1OWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS’ FIELDMEN, ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, Memorial Union, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-138, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1953—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS & FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-14, 1953 — NATIONAL 
KRAUT AND FRANKFURTER WEEK, spon- 
sored by National Kraut Packers Asso- 
ciation. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1953— NEW JERSEY 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Cumberland Hotel, Bridgeton, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Canners 
School, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 — Foop prRoc- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 22, 19583—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953 — OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 6-7, 1953—vVIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 9-13, 1953 —TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Annual Statistical 
Quality Control School, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 


MARCH 13-14, 19538 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 16, 1953 — TENNESSEE - KEN- 
TUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—-NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — VIRGINIA CAN- 
NERS SCHOOL, Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. : 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-WISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1953 — UNITED 
STATES WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention and Grocery Distri- 
bution Exhibition, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


APRIL 16, 1953— INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 5, 1953 

I want to write and tell you how much 
I enjoyed Mr. Harold Jaeger’s article in 
the January 5th issue of your magazine. 
I think that this is one of the best arti- 
cles I have read, and it certainly hits the 
nail right on the head—at least as far 
as Canned Foods’ brokers are concerned. 
This is, of course, my opinion, but I feel 
sure that others share it, and since we 
are just about 99 percent canned food 
brokers, we go along with Mr. Jaeger’s 
thoughts. 

The title to his article “Throw Away 
the Mousetrap” is well taken, altho I 
think that “and the Carriage and Bug- 
gy” could be well added! 

Would it be possible to get a half 
dozen, or dozen reprints of this? If so, 
we would like to have them, and ask that 
you forward us a bill to cover: We feel 
that they can be put to good use, in many 
instances, 


Maryland, January 6, 1953 


Want to congratulate you on your 
January 5th issue particularly the edi- 
torial and “Canning Industry Must 
Throw Away the Mouse Trap” by Harold 
Jaeger. 


Frankly, this is about the best reading 
covering the subject and will be looking 
forward to others in the series. 


Indiana, January 6, 1953 


We have read with the deepest interest 
the article in the January 5th “Canning 
Trade” entitled “Throw Away the Mouse 
Trap”. 

Our Company, being one of the small 
canners among the thousands, feel that 
the article should arouse the interest and 
deepest consideration by each and every 
one of us. Dollar wise, we are 70 per- 
cent of the industry, and obviously do 
nothing to increase our sales position 
which would in turn increase the con- 
sumption of canned foods. 


The writer feels that through our in- 
ability, or carelessness, or do-not-care 
attitude we have failed to organize into 
a campaign to sell canned foods to the 
Housewife. We, further, feel that we 
have let down our salesman—the Broker 
—in not giving him something to talk 
about. We have sat idly by and have 
given our Broker nothing in the way of 
advertising as a stimulant to drive for 
canned foods sales. It may be he is 
UNDER PAID? 


Our Company would be perfectly will- 
ing to go along with any program which 
would include the canning industry as 
well as manufacturers, wholesalers, sup- 
pliers and brokers in an extensive adver- 
tising campaign to tell the Housewife the 
merits of canned foods. Such an adver- 
tisement was in the September 1952 
“Canning Trade” by the “Continental 
Can Company” entitled, “Nowadays Liv- 
ing Out of a Can is Very Elegant In- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT 


NEW TUC CUTTER 
ATTACHMENT ELIMINATES 
MULTIPLE CHOKES 


What is regarded as the most valuable 
TUC Cutter development since the elimi- 
nation of double and slash cutting by the 
TUC Cutter Head 15 years ago, was an- 
nounced January 10 by Paul Cover, Vice- 
Persident of The United Company, West- 
minster, Maryland manufacturers of 
corn canning equipment. 


Styled the new Cut-All Attachment for 
TUC Cutters, the new development, says 
Mr. Cover, positively eliminates multiple 
chokes . . . “When the Cut-All Attach- 
ment is used on TUC Cutter, the mul- 
tiple choke just cannot occur.” 


Another fault in corn cutters, says the 
announcement, is the incorrect cutting of 
successive ears, when the cutter head is 
stuck open or not properly positioned to 
cut the corn correctly, due to partial 
head - clogging, head - sluggishness, ete. 
This happens more frequently in.TUC 
when the cutting mechanism is adjusted 
sensitively to gain the fullest advantages 
of its quality-cutting principles. The 
Cut-All Attachment solves that problem 
too . . . there can be no more series of 
good ears going out on the stack only 
partly cut. 


With the Cut-All Attachment on TUC 
Cutter, an ear cannot be fed through a 
cutter head when its cutter knives are as 
little as %” out of position for proper 
cutting. The ear-centralizing and guid- 
ing device will not open to receive an- 
other ear until the faulty head condition 
is corrected. 


Mechanically the TUC Cut-All Attach- 
ment is simple and rugged, is made en- 
tirely of non-corrosive metals, and ac- 
tually can be adjusted with the eyes 
closed. Only a few ounces of pressure 
are needed to make it function. It has 
no small or fragile parts. 


ADVANTAGES 


Mr. Cover says that the new attach- 
ment eliminates the severe machine- 
strains incident to multiple chokes in a 
cutter ... it reduces repair bills . . . it 
assures more ears being correctly cut 
per minute . .. and, of course, the Cut- 
All Attachment increases the recovery 
... Estimates of the corn savings by the 
TUC Cut-All Attachment range up to 
as much as three cases per ton .. . with 
attendant style-improvement and simpli- 


) fication of the cleaning problem. Saves 


labor too. 


DEVELOPMENT AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


It was operated experimentally during 


the 1951 season, and three installations 
~ established 


whole of the 1952 corn season. 
E office actions to date assure broad patent 


its soundness during the 
Patent 
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NEW SCOTT VINER COMBINE 


coverage. 
tionally. 


The Cut-All Attachment is standard 
equipment on the new C-7 TUC Cutter 
(which will be exhibited at the Canners’ 
Convention in Chicago), and is applicable 
to all earlier models of TUC Cutters built 
during the last twenty years,—although 
its adaptation to the CBR model costs 
more than does its placement on the later 
TUC models. 


It has been decided to limit its installa- 
tion on outstanding TUC Cutters for 
1953 to 500 machines .. . which is around 
40 percent of the TUC Cutters in the 
field at this time. 


It is guaranteed uncondi- 


VINER COMBINE ANNOUNCED 
BY SCOTT VINER 


The Scott Viner Company of Colum- 


-bus, Ohio, has announced the develop- 


ment of a portable viner combine. Over 
ten years of research and experimental 
tests in Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
Maryland, have gone into the develop- 
ment of this machine according to a com- 
pany spokesman. The development is a 
new one, emphasizes the spokesman, but 
the same principal of threshing hereto- 
fore used is incorporated. Principal 
changes that increase its portability and 
make the harvesting-vining operation 
possible, is the decrease in size and 
weight without disturbing the capacity 
of the viner. 

The combine is trailed by a light trac- 
tor at a ground speed of approximately 
three quarter to one mile per hour, and 
has an improved pick-up which loads 
vines that have previously been cut and 
wind rowed into the viner feeder (a cut- 
ter attachment attached to the pick-up 
for cutting the vines .instead of wind 
rowing them was tried during the course 
of the development but did not prove 
practical.) 


A conveyor delivers the threshed peas 
or lima beans onto a conveyor, while the 
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vines are discharged onto the field. The 
vines can be plowed under or picked up 
for feed, according to the needs of the 
individual grower cr canner. 

Smaller size and lower weight of the 
combine permits mounting on standard 
implement tires. It is equipped with a 
hydraulic leveling device to compensate 
for slight irregularities of the terrain. 
The combine itself is powered by a four 
cylinder air-cooled power plant of suffici- 
ent size for economical operation. 

The advantages of a Viner Combine 
are readily aparent ... A_ successful 
machine will greatly reduce field han- 
dling costs ... it will eliminate viner 
station labor and speed up delivery of 
the peas to the cannery . . . objectionable 
vine stacks at the canner’s plant or viner 
stations will be eliminated. Hauling costs 
can also be cut to a minimum because 
only the threshed commodity need be 
transported and handled. It will permit 
increased acreage at longer distances 
from the processor’s plant. 

Only a limited number will be offered 
for sale for the 1953 season. Scott Viner 
plans to show a quarter scale model at 
the Machinery Show during the National 
Canners Association Convention in Chi- 
cago this February. 


NEW TEN INCH 
SAFETY BOOTEE 


For wet floors where the regular knee 
boot is too clumsy and where rubber 
shoes get soaked, the Lehigh Safety Shoe 
Company of Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
has announced a new ten-inch bootee. 
The pavented “par-grip” sole has hun- 
dreds of deez, tiny suction cups that 
grip wet floors like a plunger and help 
prevent bone breaking slips and falls. 
The entire boot is heavily neoprene- 
coated to resist corrosion action of fats 
and oils. It has a steel safety toe box, 
tested to withstand impacts of over a 
ton. The wide top gives plenty of room 
to stuff pants legs inside. 
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NEWS IN EQUIPMENT 


F.M.C. GRAVITY CONVEYORS 
DESCRIBED 


“The lowest cost between two points 
is a gravity conveyor.” This is the chal- 
lenge set forth in a new 16-page bulletin 
which describes several types of gravity 
conveyors manufactured by the Packing 
Equipment Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation. 


The 4 complete lines of gravity con- 
veyors described and illustrated in this 
new bulletin include: standard roller 
conveyors, light duty roller conveyors, 
staggered wheel conveyors and_ side 
wheel conveyors. In addition to sug- 
gested application data, the bulletin illus- 
trates with photos and blueprints each 
of the 4 types of gravity conveyors and 
gives complete engineering specifications 
and sizes so that the user can buy and 
apply the conveyor directly from the new 
bulletin. 


In addition to the comprehensive de- 
tails given on the straight sections of 
these conveyors, the bulletin illustrates 
with photos and sectional drawings and 
describes accessories for the FMC grav- 
ity conveyor line. These accessories in- 
clude roller, staggered wheel and side 
wheel 90° turns, side wheel right hand 
and left hand switches with straight 
through sections, two- and three-way 
switch intersections, and automatic di- 
verters that switch flow from main line 
to branch lines at 90° angles. 


The bulletin also sets forth highlights 
of other FMC .conveying and loading 
equipment. 


Copies of the new bulletin may be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturer, 
Packing Equipment Division, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation, 
Riverside, California, and requesting 
Bulletin titled FMC Gravity Conveyors. 


NEW PATENTS 
ON NON-ELECTRIC 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Patents on permanent (non-electric) 
magnetic pulleys and magnetic humps 
have been granted two employees of the 
Eriez Manufacturing Company by the 
United States Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


This company built the first permanent 
magnetic pulley in the summer of 1946. 
It was used to remove bread wire auto- 
matically from crumb rubber on a belt 
conveyor for B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Hundreds of Eriez (non- 
electric) pulleys have been sold since 
that time. Co-designer of the pulley, 
R. C. Hoff, the concern’s director of engi- 
neering and manufacturing, is credited 
with being the inventor on the recently 
granted Patent 2,596,554. His former 
partner, W. C. Potthoff, is the recipient 
of Patent 2,587,891. 


LINK-BELT ANNOUNCES 
NEW VIBRATING SCREEN 


A new vibrating screen for the food 
processing industry has been introduced 
by Link-Belt Company. Known as the 
Vibro-Clean Screen, it is designed for 
effective removal of foreign matter from 
vegetables and for rapid dewatering 
without damage to the product. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
Vibro-Clean Screen has no ledges or 
pockets to cause bacteriological buildup. 
Dewatering and sizing efficiency has been 


Link Belt Vibrating Screen 


improved by the use of a specially de- 
veloped screening deck. 

Fast, even flow of material is produced 
by a two-bearing, unbalanced-weight vi- 
brator operating at 1800 r.p.m. Uniform, 
high-intensity motion is transmitted to 
the entire screen deck, preventing blind- 
ing and clogging of the screen cloth and 
causing discharged material to form an 
even bed for inspection. 

Amplitude of vibration is changed by 
varying the angular setting of weights, 
permitting quick adjustment for differ- 
ent capacities. 

The stainless steel screen cloth is 
cushioned on rubber-covered supports. It 
is held in place by three readily accessi- 
ble bolts, permitting quick removal. A 
large drain tank carries off waste water 
quickly, eliminating splash. 

The Vibro-Clean Screen is available in 
two sizes, with or without supports. 

Further details, including drawings 
and dimensional specifications, are con- 
tained in a new Link-Belt Folder No. 
2435, which is available on request at 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


BREWER ELECTED 
CONTAINER V-P 


Donald H. Brewer, recently appointed 
General Manager of the Folding Carton 
and Box Board Divisions of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America’s Central 
Division, has been elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company, according to an 
announcement made by Board Chairman, 
Walter P. Paepcke. As a Vice-President 
Mr. Brewer will have charge of the Fold- 
ing Carton plants and Box Board mills 
in the Central Division. 
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NEW FREEZER PROCESSES 
MANY PACKAGE SIZES 


New freezer equipment, incorporating 
the first fully automatic, continuous con- 
veyor system for rapid freezing of pack- 
aged foods in a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes, has been designed and built by 
The Girdler Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 

Designated the Votator continuous 
package freezing apparatus, the unit 
saves substantial space and reduces man- 
power and utility costs in food freezing 
operations, according to the manufac- 
turer. 

The new Votator apparatus consists 
of a continuous freezing conveyor, auto- 
matic loading and unloading facilities, 
and refrigeration coils and fans. The 
unit’s frame is fabricated from struc- 
tural shapes of simple, rugged design 
and its mechanism operates at very low 
speeds, holding maintenance costs to a 
minimum. All component parts of the 
unit are accessible for easy cleaning in 
place. 

The unit’s self-contained conveyor sys- 
tem can handle virtually all standard 
package sizes and shapes on a produc- 
tion-line basis. A variable-speed drive 
permits the conveyor to be synchornized 
with the plant production rate. Holding 
time in the unit’s freezing zone can be 
varied from 40 to 120 minutes while the 
equipment is in operation. 

Other noteworthy advantages of the 
Votator continuous package freezing ap- 
paratus listed by the firm are: requires 
less space than the conventional freezing 
tunnel, eliminates manual loading and 
unloading operations, handles small-size 
packages and novelties in prepacked 
shipping cartons, speeds up distribution 
with its short freezing cycle, and cuts 
refrigeration and utility costs. 

Girdler officials state further that 
rapid freezing in the Votator apparatus 
prevents formation of large ice crystals 
in the product and markedly improves 
its texture, taste and sales appeal. It 
fully utilizes employees’ time by deliver- 
ing frozen packages at a fixed rate and 
eliminating stacking and_ restacking. 
Time also is saved in defrosting the 
equipment; it requires less than three 
hours to bring the freezing chamber to 
room temperature, and less than one 
hour to lower it to the operating tem- 
perature of —30° F. 

Capacity of the Votator apparatus de- 
pends on the sizes of packages and the 
product to be frozen. 


CANNED SALMON PACK OFF 


The 1952 British Columbia salmon 
canning season ended November 29 with 
a total pack of 1,286,468 cases (48 1-lb. 
cans), the Canadian Department of Fish- 
eries reported on December 3. This is 
34 percent less than the 1951 pack of 
1,955,475 cases; and it is the smallest 
pack since 1944. Substantially smaller 
packs of coho (silver) and chum (keta) 
salmon were responsible for most of this 
decline. 
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AGRICULTURE 


DIMOND PREDICTS 
EXPANDED USE OF 
CHEMOTHERAPY 


Speaking before the American Asso- 
‘ciation for the Advancement of Science 
“December 30 in St. Louis, Missouri, Dr. 
A. E. Dimond, chief plant pathologist at 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
‘ment Station, described a new approach 
to plant troubles, not readily controlled 
“by conventional methods. 


The new method he described is chemo- 
therapy, which is just beginning to prove 
its value in practical control of plant 
‘ailments. For more than 10 years, it has 
been the subject of research at the Con- 
“necticut Station, which pioneered in this 
field. 

Unlike sprays, much more commonly 
used for treating plant disease, chemo- 
therapy does its work inside the plant. 
Chemical compounds are watered on the 
soil and taken up by the roots of the 
plant to its internal parts, from which 
vantage point the chemotherapeutant 
protects the plant from disease or re- 
duces the damage from this cause. 

Dr. Dimond discussed the place chemo- 
therapy already has in practical plant 
disease control and prophesied an ex- 


panded usefulness for the method in the 


future. One advantage, he said, is that 


almost all of the materials used as chem- 


otherapeutants are of growth hormone 
type and are non-toxic to man. Thus, 
there would be little limitation on the 
application of chemotherapeutants to 


food crops. 


RUTGERS TO EXPAND 
SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


_ New soil testing services offered by 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
_ Rutgers University, have proved so pop- 
ular that they will be extended beyond 
the three counties in which they are 
Intricate soil tests are of- 
fered under the new plan, along with 
_ farm visits by trained soils specialists. 

Free soil testing is still part of the 
1 Experiment Station service, but the new 


plan offers much more detailed informa- 


tion, along with recommendations. Many 
_farmers who have subscribed to the plan 
report substantial savings in fertilizer 
costs—more than enough to justify the 
fees, Dr. William H. Martin, dean of the 
College of Agriculture and director of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
stated. 


_ Hunterdon County farmers and Bur- 
lington County sweet corn growers have 
“shown an interest in the plan also, the 
rector reported, and he said it looks as 
‘if the entire state may eventually be 
‘covered. Work is done by graduate stu- 
‘dents and in providing farmers with in- 
“formation, they gather valuable experi- 
ence, Dr. Martin added. 
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RESEARCHERS SEEK 
DISEASE-RESISTANT 
SPINACH VARIETIES 


A cooperative research project de- 
signed to develop spinach varieties resis- 
tant to the white rust disease that can 
wipe out the spinach crop of an entire 
state is being conducted in Texas, the 
American Can Company has announced. 

“Under certain conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture, white rust can wipe 
out the spinach crop of an entire state, 
as it did in Texas in 1950,” said Dr. 
Roger H. Lueck, general manager of 
Canco’s research and technical depart- 
ment. He added that “the only way to 
prevent the rust is to develop a plant 
resistant to it.” 


The effort to develop varieties of spin- 
ach which not only are rust-resistant but 
also have superior quality and yield 
larger crops is being conducted at the 
Agricultural Experiment sub-station at 
Winterhaven, Texas, under the joint 
sponsorship of the California Packing 
Corporation, American Can Company, 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Canco 
is spending $6,000 during 1952 on the 
cooperative project. Results of the plant 
breding experiments will be made availa- 
ble to all interested persons through the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The economic importance of the na- 
tion’s spinach crop to farmers and 
packers is shown by the fact that 6,742,- 
000 cases of spinach were canned during 
1951 and an additional 97.9 million 
pounds were packed in frozen form. 


TO DISCUSS PEANUT RESEARCH 


Members of the peanut industry, Fed- 
eral and State research workers, and 
representatives of the Quartermaster 
Corps will hold a conference at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry February 5-6, 1953, 
to discuss research on the utilization of 
edible peanuts. In announcing the con- 
ference to be held in New Orleans, Dr. 
G. E. Hilbert, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
explained that its purpose is to review 
problems confronting the industry and to 
select lines of research that offer the best 


- possibility for improving the utilization 


of peanuts for edible purposes. 


The program includes panel discus- 
sions of the following subjects: Problems 
in the manufacture of peanut butter’, 
led by Charles M. Cruikshank, Executive 
Vice-President, Cinderella Foods, Daw- 
son, Georgia; “Possible contributions of 
basic research on peanuts”, led by Dr. 
George W. Irving, Jr., Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, USDA, Washington, D. C.; 
“Problems in utilization affected by the 
quality of peanuts’, led by John B. 
Geiger, Superintendent, Blue Plate Foods, 
Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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TOWSON HEADS 
VEGETABLE GROWERS 


A. Lee Towson, Jr., Assistant Vege- 
table Farm Production Manager for the 
Seabrook Farms Company of Seabrook, 
New Jersey, was named President of the 
Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica at the recent annual meeting of the 
association held at Tampa, Florida. Mr. 
Towson succeeds Walter F. Pretzer of 
Cleveland, Ohio. James B. Swan of 
Delavan, Wisconsin, was named First 
Vice-President to succeed Mr. Towson. 
Paul Petran of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
was named Vice-President Processing 
Crops, with A. C. Thompson of Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Vice-President Can- 
ning Crops. 

Professor H. D. Brown, head of the 
Food Technology Course at Ohio State, 
and who has been Secretary of the group 
these past 20 years, has announced his 
retirement. He was presented a wrist 
watch in appreciation for his long 
service. 


Paul Young, Sales Manager of the 
John Bean Division, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corporation, was named Chair- 
man of the Supplymen’s group. Mr. 
Young succeeds Clark I. Wilson of the 
Ariens Company, Brillon, Wisconsin. 


PROCESSORS’ FIELDMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 
AT MICHIGAN STATE 


The Annual Conference for Processors 
Fieldmen, sponsored by the Department 
of Horticulture, Cooperative Extension 
Service, Michigan State College, will be 
held at East Lansing, January 20, 21 
and 22. Registration will begin at Kel- 
logg Center at noon on the 20th. An in- 
teresting program has been arranged, 
covering such subjects as “How Thickly 
Should Peas be Sown”, “Soil Testing, a 
Must for the Field Man”, “Studies on 
Fertilization of Tomatoes”, “Beans or 
Bugs for Michigan”, “Insects Attacking 
Michigan Carrots”, “Understanding the 
Farmer and his Actions”, and many 
others. 


FRESH SHIPPERS TO DISCUSS 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


A conference on the transportation of 
perishables will be held on the Davis 
Campus of the University of California 
at Berkeley, February 5, 6 and 7. The col- 
lege, in announcing the conference, which 
will be attended by top men from the 
Nation’s railroads, grower groups, pack- 
ing houses, shippers, carriers and re- 
ceivers of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
pointed out that the spoilage bill during 
shipping in 1951 was almost $13% mil- 
lion. According to the Association of 
American Railroads, its membership 
loaded 770,000 cars of fresh fruits, 
melons and vegetables in that year, of 
which 273,000 cars originated in Cali- 
fornia. 
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EXHIBIT HOURS CHANGED 


New instructions issued this week to 
CMSA Exhibitors at the National Can- 
ners Show in Chicago this coming Febru- 
ary provided the following changes in 
exhibit hours: 

On Saturday, Monday and Tuesday the 
Exhibit will open at 10:30 A.M. instead 
of 9 A.M., and end at 5:30 P.M. instead 
of 6 P.M. On Sunday the Exhibit will 
open at 1 P.M. instead of Noon and close 
at 5:30 P.M. On Wednesday the Exhibit 
will run from 10:30 A.M. to 3 P.M. in- 
stead of from 9 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 

The Convention schedule run in last 
week’s issue of this publication should be 
changed accordingly. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation members were also advised that 
January 20 is the deadline for listings in 
the Convention Directory. 


EXCHANGE OYSTER ROAST 


The Baltimore Canned Foods Ex- 
change will hold their annual Oyster 
Roast on Friday, January 30, at 6 P.M. 
As has been the custom during the past 
several years, the Roast will be held at 
the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madi- 
son Streets. Ernest H. Langrall, Secre- 
tary, “earnestly” requests that reserva- 
tions be made at the earliest possible 
time. All interested in the industry are 
welcome, he says. Cost for extra tickets 
are $6.00 per person. 


VIRGINIA CHANGES DATES 


Secretary E. S. Marshall advises that 
it has been necessary to change the dates 
for the 45th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Canners Association, since the 
hotel is unable to accommodate the mem- 
bership on dates originally selected. The 
meeting will, therefore, be held at the 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on 
Friday, March 6, and Saturday, March 
7, 1953. 

The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion will meet at the Hotel Roanoke on 
the afternoon of January 24, as origin- 
ally scheduled. 


WASHINGTON FOODS 
EXPANDING 


Washington Food, Washington C. H., 
Ohio, is installing a dried bean line. In 
1952 they packed pumpkin. Pet food is 
also processed in a segregated part of 
the plant. Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., for- 
merly canned sweet corn in this plant. 

Washington Foods, Washington C. H., 
R. G. Free, who formerly operated toma- 
to canneries in Indiana and Michigan, is 
manager. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


CROWN CAN CHANGES 


The Crown Can Company, Philadel- 
phia, has announced two recent changes 
in its sales staff. Nathan Hall has been 
appointed Sales Representative of the 
Orlando, Florida, branch and Charles E. 
O’Brien has been transferred from the 
New York Sales Office to the St. Louis 
Office as a Sales Representative. 

Mr. Hall is a native-born Floridian 
and holds a B.S. Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration from the University of 
Florida. He worked with his father’s 
business, O’Berry & Hall Company, for 


NATHAN HALL CHAS. E. O'BRIEN 


two years in sales and general adminis- 
tration and then secured a job with the 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. as 
Field Representative and later as Credit- 
man. 

During World War II, Mr. Hall 
worked with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in Tallahassee and afterwards 
obtained a position as sales representa- 
tive with the Kieckhefer Container Com- 
pany in Tampa, calling on the citrus and 
vegetable canning industry in Florida. 
He remained in this capacity until his 
recent affiliation with the Crown Can 
Company. 

Mr. O’Brien is a graduate of Manhat- 
tan College, New York City, majoring in 
Business Administration. He is a vet- 
eran of three years service with the 
U. S. Air Force and has been formerly 
associated with the TWA Airlines, Inter- 
national Harvester Company and Borden 
Company. He became associated with 
the Crown Can Company in September, 
1951. 


LADY’S CHOICE BUYS 
PICKLE PLANT 


Lady’s Choice Fine Foods, headed by 
Nathan Smooke, has purchased a pickle 
processing and packing plant at Hay- 
ward, California from the John Haar 
interests and plans to add more equip- 
ment to make it one of the largest of its 
kind in the Far West. In its enlarged 
form it will have a capacity of about 
5,000 tons a year. The plant is a modern 
one located on a holding of four and a 
half acres. 
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~Florida just prior to Christmas. 


HENRY TAYLOR, JR. 
FATALLY INJURED 


Henry Porterfield Taylor, Jr., 30, son 
of NCA Past President Henry P. Taylor 
and Martha Watson Taylor, was fatally 
injured in an automobile accident in 
He died 
on December 27 in a St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida, hospital. 

Henry, Jr., who only recently had be- 
come active in his father’s business, Tay- 
lor & Caldwell, Inc., of Walkerton, Vir- 
ginia, graduated from the University of 
Virginia in 1944. Following graduation 
he served in the U. S. Navy. 
University he was a member of the 
Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Raven Society, and was co-captain of the 
cross country team. 


HEYL HEADS MARYLAND IFT, 
SCARLETT FEATURED SPEAKER 


Edgar Heyl of the Crown Cork & Seal — 


Company, Baltimore, was elected Chair- 
man of the Maryland Section of the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists at the An- 
nual Meeting held in Baltimore recently. — 
Arthur M. Kaplan of the U..S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was named Vice- | 
Chairman, while LeRoy V. Strasburger 
of Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, was 
chosen for the office of Secretary, with 
William A. Field, Federal Yeast Corpo 
ration, Treasurer. 

Other officers elected were: William E, : 
Lamble, Jr., Southern Packing Compan: 
member of the Executive Committee; 
Basil W. Clarke of Crosse & Blackwell — 
Company, and Albin H. Warth of Crown — 
Cork & Seal Company, Counsellors for 
the Section. 

William J. Scarlett, Food Industry 
Manager, Brown Instrument Division, 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was the featured 
speaker at the January meeting, held 
January 9 at the Stafford Hotel. Mr. 
Scarlett took as his subject “Instrumen- 
tation in the Food Industry”. He pointed 
out, using slides, the many advances that 
have taken place in other industries in. 
the way of instrumentation, charging — 
that many of these are way ahead of the | 


Food Industry. He stated however, that 6 Y 


the food industry is on the verge of ac- 
cepting many improvements in automatic 
control of processed variables now avail- 
able. These he analyzed in detail. 9 


TRI-STATES SCHEDULES 
STATISTICAL QUALITY 
CONTROL SCHOOL 


The 2nd Annual Statistical Quality ‘- 


Control School, sponsored by the Tri-— 
State Packers Association, will be held 
at the University of Maryland at College 
Park, March 9 to 13. Details will be 
announced later.. 
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What's Your Tax 1.Q.? 


Come the Ides of March—comes also 


federal income tax time. Do you know 
your federal taxes—what they can do to 
you—what you can do to them? Try this 
three-minute tax quiz. (Editor’s note: 
three minutes if you’re an expert.) It 
| is based on material furnished by the 
| | American Institute of Accountants, the 
national professional society of certified 
public accountants. 
Answers are on page 17. 
- 1. Your son worked for you in the busi- 
f ness last summer, and you paid him a 
1 total of $591. He also won $10 in an 
p advertising slogan contest. You can— 
eC a. Take a full $600 dependency ex- 
e emption for him. 
e b. Take a half exemption. 
c. Take no exemption. 

2. While on vacation with your wife last 
summer, you entertained several men 
you do business with. Is this— 

ul a. Deductible as a business ex- 
pense? 
- § b. Not deductible, since you were 
1- vacationing? 
y. | c. Deductible only if you and your 
t- wife file a joint return? 
ot 3. You made a non-business loan of 
we $2,000 to a friend last March, and he 
h promptly disappeared, leaving abso- 
i lutely no trace. You can probably— 
: a. Deduct the full amount as a bad 
E debt on your 1952 return. 
. b. Deduct only half of it. 
A 1 ce. Take no deduction at all. 
a1] 4. You earned more than $3,600 in your 
mn business. The social security tax is— 
or | a. Not levied on your own income. 
3 b. $81, paid with your income tax 
ry return. 
yn, c. $54, paid to the Social Security 
m- Board. 
ed_ d. $54, paid with your income tax 
ald return, 
iY-'J5. Which of the following contributions 
ws 4 is not deductible? 
rat a. Your local Community Chest. 
in} b. The American Legion. 
ing 4 c. A political party. 
the d. The YMCA. 
hat % You failed to take all your allowable 
ace deductions on your 1950 return. You 
atic can— 
ail a. No longer file a claim for a re- 
fund. 
b. File a refund claim as late as 
1954, 
c. Stop worrying, since you will 
get a refund automatically. 

lity %. Your wife works for you in your busi- 
Tri.) ness. She— 
neld | a. Is required to pay social secur- 
lege ity. 
be b. Is not subject to social security. 
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c. Can choose whether she does or 
does not want social security 
coverage. 


8. In December, you spent $1,000 for 
built-in bookshelves and wall-to-wall 
carpeting for your office, on which 
your lease has three years to run. 


You can— 
a. Deduct the $1,000 on your 1952 
return. 


b. Amortize the cost over the next 
three years. 

c. Depreciate it over the life of the 
furnishings. 


Harold H. Jaeger, left, and Albert Nagey, discuss Canned Green Beans and Canned Milk 


promotion plans. 


9. There are a few leaks in the shingle 
roof of your office building, so you 
construct a new tile roof. Taxwise, 
the cost is— 


a. Deductible as a repair. 
b. Deductible in the current year 
as an improvement. 
ce. Depreciable—a portion deducti- 
ble each year of its useful life. 
10. In determining your taxable income, 
which of the following taxes you pay 
is not allowed as a deduction? 
a. Real estate tax. 
b. State income tax. 
ce. State inheritance tax. 
d. Motor vehicle license fee. 


TEXAS SPINACH ACREAGE 


In the winter producing State of 
Texas, spinach processors are expecting 
to reduce their acreage 10 percent from 
the 1952 plantings, according to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. The 
4,500 acres intended for 1953 is nearly 
39 percent less than the average annual 
planting of 7,340 acres for the 1942-51 
period. 
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WRAPPING UP A 
CMI PROMOTION FOR 
CANNED GREEN BEANS AND 
CANNED MILK 


U. S. Steel’s full-color full-page ad 
in the February issue of McCall’s Maga- 
zine featuring the Green Bean ’n Beef 
Dinner and supporting the canned green 
bean and canned evaporated milk indus- 
tries gets a big smile of approval from 
Harold H. Jaeger, director of, the Mar- 
keting Bureau of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, and Albert Nagy of Albert 
Nagy Sales Co., New York broker for 
a leading Maryland green bean canner 
who is participating in the promotion. 
The two are planning a local tie-in with 
the national program. 


The Green Bean ’n Beef Dinner cam- 
paign is another giant canned food pro- 
motion sparked by the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute. Leading green bean 
canners and their brokers across the 
country are tying in and the Pet Milk 
Co., St. Louis, is building its entire Jan- 
uary-February sales and advertising 
program around the recipe. CMI is sup- 
plying an intensive 100-million message 
consumer publicity program. 


FIRE DESTROYS 
MIAMI VALLEY PLANT 


An estimated $100,000 fire, of un- 
known origin, destroyed the three story 
corn and tomato plant of Miami Valley 
Canning Co., Monroe, Ohio, December 
27th. 

This company experienced a similar 
fire in February 1952 when a $65,000 fire 
destroyed a warehouse. 

Mr. Mathias H. Heck, President-Treas- 
urer told this reporter that his company 
was undecided if they will rebuild. Mr. 
Heck is also prosecuting attorney for 
Montgomery County. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—As had been ex- 
pected once the inventory job was out of 
the way, spot business in the canned 
foods markets last week was reported 
rather brisk. Buyers have found there 
are a good many gaps to be filled, and 
inquiry, especially on the known short 
items, is reported heavy. Even so, there 
is no inclination to buy ahead, nor was 
any expected. Prices for the most part 
are firm, with some shading noted in the 
ranks of the smaller fruit canners, in 
tomato products, and to some extent on 
303 corn, especially in the Mid-west, 
where some trouble is being experienced 
maintaining the market. Fish is par- 
ticularly strong and the price rise that 
had been threatened for some weeks in 
tuna, finally became a reality this week. 
The hike amounted to anywhere from 
35 cents to $1.00 a case. 


There seems little hope for the citrus 
situation as the concentrators continue 
to “freeze out” the single strength can- 
ners in their bidding for oranges. Latest 
USDA report indicating further reduc- 
tions in expected tonnage of both oranges 
and grapefruit, has not helped the situ- 
ation any. 

As pea canners put on their drive for 
acreage the market situation of this com- 
modity looks promising. Only weakness 
in this line seems to be in fancy and 
extra standard 2 sieves. 


KRAUT — Kraut, of course, is ex- 
tremely tight, with little or none in the 
important producing areas left unsold. 
Fireball Bill Moore, Secretary of the 
Kraut Packers Association, already has 
his January 1 stock report out. It was 
mailed January 9. (He must keep a 
daily inventory on each packer.) Stocks 
cn hand the first of January in equiva- 
lent cases of 2’s totaled 4.7 million, com- 
pared with 6.2 million January 1, 1952, 
and 7 million cases January 1, 1951. 
Movement of 273,775 barrels August 1 to 
December 1 is off somewhat from the 
295,820 barrels shipped during the same 
period last year, because of the restricted 
supplies. Total movement for the calen- 
dar year of 1952 was 620,878 barrels 
(8,692,392 cases of equivalent 2’s), com- 
pared with 608,633 barrels (8,520,862 
cases) for the calendar year 1951. 


CITRUS—The Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation reports 17,796,549 cases of the 
three major citrus juices on hand Janu- 
ary 3, 1953, compared with 11,170,937 
cases January 5, 1952, and 10,227,920 
cases January 6, 1951. The supply of 
orange juice, 6,388,397 cases, is about the 
same as the 6,662,935 cases on hand a 
year ago. Grapefruit stocks at 807,328 
cases are far below the 2,766,739 cases 
same date last year, as are the 600,824 
cases of blended juice, compared with 
1,741,263 cases last year. Pack of the three 
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juices to date, slightly over 13 million 
cases, compares with 11.7 million cases 
to the same date last year, and 17.6 mil- 
lion cases to January 6, 1951.’ Movement 
of 6.3 million cases is well above the 4.2 
million cases for the period last year, but 
under the 8.8 million cases shipped to 
January 6, 1951. 


Up to the week ending January 3, 
frozen concentrators had produced 4,392,- 
737 gallons during the current season, 
compared with 1,111,768 gallons to Jan- 
uary 5, 1952. Some idea of the drain 
on the orange supply is contained in the 
figures for boxes of oranges used... 
During the current season they have 
used 3,352,191 boxes and only 895,164 
boxes to January 5, 1952. During the 
week of January 3 the price paid for 
oranges by concentrators averaged 
$1.478 compared with the previous price 
of $1.355 bringing the new average up 
to $1.394. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Firm Price Tone Feature Of Market—Citrus 

Price Continues To Rise As Concentrators 

Bid Keenly For Fruit — Offerings Arouse 

Little Interest—Little Kraut Offered—Corn 

Picture Begins To Improve—Tomatoes On 

Quiet Side—No Relief Seen In Bean Situa- 
tion—Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Jan. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Price firmness is 
easily the outstanding feature of the 
canned food market at this time. This is 
especially true of such items as citrus 
juices, segments and other affiliated 
products, nearly all of the vegetable lines 
and fish. Fruits while steady, are not 
so much in demand, canner activity being 
centered in getting contracts through to 
the various parts of the country. 


The trade is studying the position of 
citrus juices. Prices have been advanc- 
ing steadily, especially for orange and 
the top of the movement apparntly is not 
in sight. The advances are based en- 
tirely on the strong position of the raw 
fruit market and the increasing demand 
from Concentrators which is forcing 
sharp competition with canning inter- 
ests. Just how far the consumer trade 
will follow this move remains to be seen. 

Vegetable consumption is on the in- 
crease with the weather a factor, while 
the strength of the fresh vegetable mar- 
kets is also an influence. 


THE OUTLOOK — Most traders feel 
that there is not much chance of a price 
setback during the balance of the Winter 
months, and the early Spring. They 
base their belief on the limited inventory 
holdings of many buyers the necessity of 
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constant replacements and the increased 
consumer buying generally seen during 
this period. Furthermore, the Lenten 
requirements for fish are likely to be 
large this year, while the supplies of 
such items as sardines, tuna and salmon 
are none too plentiful. However, there 
is also the prospect of prices in at least 
one group, citrus juices, getting out of 
line, although production costs are forc- 
ing processed packs into higher ground. 
Many sellers feel that if this occurs 
there will be a sharp letdown on the part 
of consumer buying. In most other 
groups, a steady consuming movement 
is anticipated and this should prevent 
any important sales pressure during the 
period. 


CITRUS JUICES — At the moment 
this group is easily outstanding. For 
orange juice, prices have been advancing 
steadily as canners run into sharp com- 
petition for supplies from the raw mar- 
ket. Fresh fruit handlers and concen- 
trators are bidding keenly for stocks and 
it appears that the canning trade is well 
on the outside. Currently values are the 
best for the year. In a general way ask- 
ing levels are at $1.07% to $1.17% for 
2s, and $2.40 to $2.65 for 46 oz., per doz. 
f.o.b., as to seller and the quality offered. 


Grapefruit juice is 95 cents to $1.00 for © 


2s and $2.10 to $2.25 for 46 oz., both 
sweetened and unsweetened, f.o.b. while 


blended on the same basis is $1.00 to © 


$1.07% and $2.22% to $2.45 respectively. 


Fancy grapefruit sections average from © 


$1.42% to $1.70 for 2s, as to quality, 
while 303s, are priced at $1.40 to $1.42. 
All prices f.o.b. cannery. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—A West Coast 
canner under a nationally advertised 
brand label offered for shipment from 
spot stocks fruit cocktail, 2%s, at $3.45 


per doz., 303s at $2.25, buffet sizes at — 


$1.382% and 10s at $12.75, f.o.b. plant. 
Inquiry has not been particularly active 
of late. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD—Offerings de- 
veloped from West Coast shipping points 
of featured brands on the basis of $4.70 — 
per doz. for 2%s glass, $3.10 for 303s, — 


glass and $2.90 for 303s tin. Packer 
activity is confined largely to the move- 
ment of fruit against existing contracts. 


New business was understood to be light. — 


CALIFORNIA PEARS — There was 


not much activity at this time, in the way ~ 
Prices held well, how- 


of new bookings. 
ever, under limited offerings. For prompt 
shipment, under a featured brand label, 
offerings were $3.60 for 2'%s, halves, 
$2.35 for 303s, and $1.37% for buffet 
sizes. Sliced pears 2%s were quoted at 
$3.20 and 303s, at $2.25, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA PEACHES—While the 
price tone is maintained by practically 
all packers, the general call, as to new 
business is moderate. Featured brand 
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packs, f.o.b West Coast, are priced at 


4$2.97% for yellow clings halves and 

$2.60 for 2s, halves f.o.b., while spiced 

Jpeaches are available 2%s, glass, at 
$3.85, f.0.b. 


SAUERKRAUT—This market is de- 
cidedly firm and some of the leading mid- 
west canners are withdrawn. One fea- 
tured brand packer, however, notified the 
trade they are packing now and expect 


‘to have a quantity of 303s to offer for 


shipment after March 1. For 2%s, mid- 
west shipping points some canners are 


‘quoting from $1.80 to $1.90 and New 


York state canners slightly below this 
schedule. 


CORN—There has been some easiness 
in corn for a number of weeks. Most of 
the sales pressure has been in 303s. How- 
ever, the feeling is that stocks are mov- 
ing better and that the top of the sales 
offerings may have been passed. Fancy 
whole kernel golden, f.o.b. Tri-State area 
was offered around $1.90 for 2s and $1.60 
for 808s, while fancy cream style golden 
was in the neighborhood of $1.60, f.o.b. 
Fancy whole kernel, f.o.b. mid-west was 
available around $1.50 and _ standard 
cream style at $1.30 for 303s. 


TOMATOES—Not much price move- 
ment has been noted in the Tri-State 
area the past few months. There has 
been a lack of important demand while 
at the same time, the absence of impor- 
tant sales pressure is notable. Standard 
2s are offered at $1.50, and 2%s at $2.15 


to $2.25 while 10s, are $7.75 to $8.00, 
f.o.b. Offerings from New York State 
are limited and at $2.40 for fancy 2s and 
$10.00 for 10s, f.o.b. Meanwhile, mid- 
west markets are unsettled and the fail- 
ure to reduce inventory holdings as much 
as hoped for has resulted in some con- 
cessions appearing. The record crop in 
California, which, totaled 9,641,573 cases, 
as against 7,496,030 cases the year pre- 
vious, has not helped the general supply 
situation any too much insofar as stabil- 
izing prices. 


STRING BEANS —The supply posi- 
tion remains rather tight. Processing 
prospects decreased further, as decidedly 
unfavorable weather developed in Flor- 
ida, which is expected to be followed by 
important crop losses. Early processing 
in the Tri-State area on a broad basis 
dees not appear likely, many interests 
feel. High grower asking level is an- 
other stumbling block to this situation. 
Standard cut ungraded green beans were 
offered f.o.b. Maryland at $1.25 to $1.30 
for 303s, $1.40 to $1.50 for 2s, and $7.75 
to $8.00 for 10s. 


SARDINES — Maine sardines offers 
were continued at $7.50 f.o.b. for skin- 
less and boneless. Approaching con- 
sumer season, especially the Lenten peri- 
od, combined with limited stocks, is 
expected to witness firm price levels. 
West Coast packs this season are an 
absolute failure. Meanwhile, there is 
firmness to imported offerings. 
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It's New! It‘s Different! 


THE CRCO MODEL 66 


Green Pea Cleaner 


Designed for separating splits, whole or broken pieces 
of pods, stems, dirt and other trash from green peas, 
black-eyed peas, limas, cranberries, blueberries and 
similar products 


Check These Points of Superiority! 


All-metel construction with welded frame to eliminate 
vibration 


Ball Bearings throughout 
All-steel Separating Chamber and Shoes 


All Sereens and contact parts on Shaker Shoe of 
stainless steel 


V-Belt Drives throughout 
Conveyors in place of screw worms; no plugging 


All Fan and Baffle adjustments can be made from outside 
and when operating 


Shipped completely assembled 

More compact—requires less space 
Completely equipped with Guards for safety 
All parts are more accessible 

Specially designed to handle wet products 


Screens are interchangeable with those of same size 
on other cleaners. 


Send For Special Bulletin and Prices 


CHISHOLM -RYDER 


_OF 


Chenything. 
Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 
AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 309 
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MARKET NEWS 


TUNA—A strong price situation was 
said to be in the making. This year, 
fishermen will not leave for their usual 
season trips to the South Pacific until 
March, whereas in previous seasons these 
sailings were underway with the turn 
of the new year. There are also advices 
that fishermen will demand $20.00 per 
ton increase from canners for skipjack 
delivered at canneries, which would put 
the price at $310.00 per ton. Import offer- 
ings, especially from Japan are limited. 
The proposed new tax bill now in the 
House for consideration in the new Con- 
gress, calls for the imposition of a 5 cent 
per lb. duty on imported tuna fresh and 
frozen. It will get close attention. Fancy 
albacore, white meat solid pack, was 
priced f.o.b. California cannery at $14.50 
to $16.00 per case, as to seller, and qual- 
ity. A leading California canner ad- 
vanced fancy white meat $1.00 to $15.00 
per case and light meat to $14.10. 


SALMON — Expectations were that 
the demand would broaden shortly with 
the approaching Lenten season. Prices 
were firm. Alaska reds are in small sup- 
ply and held at $27.00 per case for 1s tall 
and $17.50 for halves, f.o.b. Pinks are 
$20.00 and $12.00 respectively, but the 
trade was not certain how these would 
move, inasmuch as the market has been 
lifted about $2.00 per case recently. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Business On The Brisk Side—Holding Line 
On Tomatoes But Shading On Products— 
Two Sieves Only Weak Item In Peas—Little 
Or No Carrots Left — 303 Corn Meeting 
With Difficulty—Trade Unhappy About Cit- 
rus—Additional Offerings Of Fruits But Not 
Too Freely—Fish Firm All Down The Line. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION — Business since 
the first of the year has been on the brisk 
side although somewhat handicapped by 
shortages in certain vegetables. Inven- 
tories have been counted and the trade 
are showing a willingness to fill out the 
gaps without buying too far ahead. They 
have been faced with a rising market on 
citrus and have had difficulty covering as 
desired. Canned fish is also on the 
healthy side asa dearth of California sar- 
dines has had the effect of shoving Maine 
prices up. Tuna is also showing strength 
and while prices were not advanced this 
week it appears such a move is not un- 
likely in the near future. All the short 
vegetable items are, of course, strong to 
advancing with nothing to change this 
picture until new pack. On the other 
side of the ledger there are reports of 
some shading of prices on various fruit 
items and a continuing weak market on 
tomato products. The California surplus 
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is having it’s effect on unsold stocks in 
the hands of local canners. 


TOMATOES—Despite California com- 
petition, Midwest canners are doing a 
fairly good job of holding a,firm market 
on peeled tomatoes although they have 
succumbed to the pressure on products. 
Standard 2s tomatoes are holding at 
$1.65 to $1.70 with 2%s at $2.45 to $2.50. 
Good extra standards are selling at $1.85 
for 2s and $2.65 for 2%s with stocks of 
the latter item growing short. Extra 
standard catsup was sold here in con- 
siderable volume this week on the basis 
of $1.40 to $1.45 for 14 oz. with tens at 
$9.50. Fancy 1.045 puree was sold at 95 
cents for ones and tens at $6.25 to $6.50. 
Competition from Coast canners has 
been rough on this item. Fancy juice is 
currently offered at $1.15 to $1.25 for 
2s with 46 oz. at $2.40 to $2.45 with in- 
dications these figures might be shaded 
slightly. Business on tomatoes is improv- 
ing but the trade are moving cautiously 
on products except where they feel a 
bargain is offered as in the case of cat- 
sup mentioned above. 


PEAS—Except for fancy and extra 
standard 2 sieves, the pea market is 
holding up very well. They are in excel- 
lent statistical position with unsold 
stocks of standards close to sold up and 
prices showing a tendency to advance on 
fancy grades. Standard 4 sieve Alaskas 
are firm at a bottom of $1.20 for 303s 
and $6.75 for tens where they can be 
found. Fancy 3 sieves are firm at $1.60 
with ungraded sweets at $1.50 to $1.55. 
Unsold stocks of all peas in the hands of 
Wisconsin canners are less than a year 
ago and the movement at retail levels 
has been good, all of which points to a 
healthy market. 


PEAS AND CARROTS—The extreme 
shortage of carrots has hurt the produc- 
tion of peas and carrots and has resulted 
in a very firm market and short supplies. 
Fancy grade in 303 tins is offered at 
$1.70 to $1.75 while extra standards are 
firmly held at $1.50 to $1.60. There 
won’t be enough to go around. 


CARROTS—Little or nothing left to 
sell at the present time with unsold 
stocks firmly held. A few fancy diced 
tens are still left at $7.00 with 303s at 
$1.25 but the quantities unsold are not 
enough to fill a hat. The trade have 
turned to California where sales were 
recently reported at $5.00 for fancy diced 
tens. 


CORN—The heavy pack of corn in 303 
tins is causing some headaches and can- 
ners are having their difficulties main- 
taining a market of $1.50 on fancy 303s. 
The number of canners now offering 
fancy corn at $1.45 is on the increase. 
Extra standard is offered freely at $1.30 
to $1.35 and standard is available at 
$1.20 to $1.25 although unsold stocks of 
the latter item are restricted. Sellers 
with corn in No. 10 ting still left to sell 
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are having little difficulty maintaining 
their original opening prices. 


CITRUS — It’s still a tight situation : 


with little indication that it will change. 
The USDA just announced its new esti- 
mate on the Florida citrus crop on which 
basis the state has 5 million less boxes 
of grapefruit and 4,800,000 less boxes of 
oranges on the trees today than at the 
same time last year. Concentrators are 
making it rough on single strength can- 
ners most of whom are on and off the 
market with higher prices each time they 
re-enter the market. The trade are very 
unhappy about the entire situation. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Additional 
offerings of Cling peaches have made 
their appearance since the turn of the 
year although offerings are still re- 
stricted. Choice 2%s are listed on the 


basis of $2.65 to $2.70 for halves with — 


sliced slightly higher. Northwest can- 
ners are listing fancy Elbertas on the 
basis of $2.35 for ones, $3.75 on 2%s and 
$13.00 for tens but concessions from 
these prices are reported, particularly 
from California. Cocktail and prune 
plums remain unchanged and the indus- 
try appears in fairly good shape with the 
possible exception of pears which haven’t 
been moving to well. Some price shad- 
ing is reported on the latter item al- 
though it is not general. 


CANNED FISH — Fish is firm all 
down the line with the heavy consuming 
season still ahead. California sardines 
are a thing of the past and Maine quar- 
ters are now firm at $7.50. Tuna is un- 
changed but the talk is all of a price ad- 
vance in the future which will probably 
be a certainty if import duties on the 
imported product are increased. A\l- 
though prices which the trade consider 
high have slowed the movement of sal- 
mon, unsold supplies are generally on 
the light side and the present market is 
expected to hold firm. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Advertised Brands Moving Well—Dry Beans 
Qiuet—Concessions In Unadvertised Fruits 
—Apple Sauce Firm—Record Sales Of Olives 
—Figs Steady—Asparagus Movement Dis- 
appointing—Fish Firm. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 15, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Sales of Califor- 
nia canned foods continue to increase in 
volume and shipping instructions are 
keeping pace with this, so the situation 
is more satisfactory than early in De- 
cember. It is quite widely commentec 
on, however, that some of the best gains 
are being chalked up for the advertised, 
or old-established lines, and that the so- 
called independent or smaller canners 
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MARKET NEWS 


re having difficulty in moving stocks. 
Sales at less than established lists are 
being reported with increased frequency, 


“especially in fruits and vegetables. Can- 


‘ned fish are about the strongest items in 
‘the list just now, with price advances 
‘noted here and there. 
| DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market continues rather quiet, with 
‘ecanners and dealers in the market for 
‘comparatively small lots only. Support 
‘prices for the 1953 crop beans were an- 
“nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
i ture during the week and are as follows, 
with 1952 support prices in parenthesis: 
| Standard Limas, $11.80 per 100 pounds 
+ ($11.80) ; Baby Limas $6.45 ($6.45); 
Pinks $8.40 ($8.40); Small Whites $8.35 
- ($8.30); Small Reds $8.40 ($8.45), and 
Red Kidneys $9.60 ($9.60). 
4 
FRUITS — The canned fruit market 
‘presents a rather mixed picture, with 
‘some of the larger operators having little 
‘difficulty in making sales at the prices 
prevailing in recent months, but with 
‘smaller canners making slight conces- 
_sions to get action. Some feel that fruit 
cocktail must be listed on the weak side, 
‘with offerings of choice No. 2%s re- 
ported at $3.00. Many canners are hold- 
ing this item at $3.15-$3.25. More and 


more, sales of fancy Elberta peaches are 
reported at $3.60, although sales are still 
being made at $3.75. 


APPLE SAUCE—One of the firmest 
items in the fruit list is apple sauce, 
with every indication that the pack will 
be absorbed long before new pack is 
ready next August or September. Cali- 
fornia apple sauce is being sold as far 
east as the Atlantic seaboard, with some 
canners shipping a substantial part of 
their packs out of the State. Prices con- 
tinue at last fall’s opening. 


OLIVES—The California Olive Asso- 
ciation reports that sales for the crop 
year ended December 1, 1952, amounted 
to 1,705,864 cases, an industry record, 
exceeding those of the previous year by 
7.82 percent. The Advisory Board field 
staff was called to the Coast in December 
and three meetings with canners were 
held during the visit. Ripe olives in the 
grades of Giant and larger will receive 
some special treatment during 1953, with 
advertising in such magazines as Holi- 
day and Gourmet. February through 
April will witness the biggest sales and 
advertising push ever given the Califor- 
nia ripe olive pack. Space will be used 
in twelve national magazines in addition 
to radio time. 


FIGS — A steady movement is noted 
for California canned figs, with prices 
changed little from the opening last fall. 
Featured brands sell at $2.75 for No. 303 
glass, $4.50 for No. 2% glass, $4.10 for 
No. 242 tin and $13.75 for No. 10 tin. 
Some choice whole figs in No. 303 glass 
have changed hands at $2.00, these being 
packed in light syrup, a packing prefer- 
red by some. 


ASPARAGUS—The movement of as- 
paragus continues rather below expecta- 
tions and the full list is available, al- 
though some of the larger canners are 
sold up on some items, especially in green 
tipped and white. Once again canners 
are cautioning growers that prices of 
raw stock for processing must be kept 
down if the full output is to be utilized. 
In all-green asparagus sales have been 
made of late of No. 2 at $4.00 for 
blended, with some at $4.25, ungraded at 
$3.60 and picnic all-green salad points 
at $3.35. 


FISH — The California canned fish 
market is quite firm, with this applying 
to tuna, mackerel and anchovies. Tuna 
boats have been coming into port about 
half filled and stocks on hand are no 
larger than can be easily absorbed by the 
Lenten demand that is expected. In fact, 
some expect to see the demand exceed the 
supply. The latest official quotations on 


THERE WILL BE 
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HkRohins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


713-729 E. Lombard St. 


1953 


for you fo see at the 
A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. booth 
C.M. & S.A. Exhibit 


BOOTH No. 5 


Come in and get acquainted 
with them ... they’re sensational 
-.. in design, in construction, 


in operation and in performance. 


~ Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives « Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut « Shrimp 
Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


look... 
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tuna offered under advertised brands 
are: Fancy white meat halves, $16.00; 
white meat chunks, $13.50; light meat 
fancy, $14.75; light meat chunks, $12.75- 
$13.50, and grated, $10.00. Tuna for 
private labels is quoted at $14.00-$15.00 
for fancy white meat; $13.00-$13.50 for 
fancy light meat; $11.50-$12.50 for light 
meat chunks and $9.00 for grated. 


Both Pacific and Jack mackerel are in 
light supply, especially the former, and 
the fish are sold about as fast as they 
can be packed. Pacific mackerel is priced 
up to $8.50 a case for No. 1 talls and 
jack as high as $7.75. Where California 
sardines are available the selling price is 
usually $9.25. Squid in brine is priced 
at $5.00 for No. 1 tall, but this item is in 
limited supply. Anchovies in tomato 
sauce, packed in 5-oz. tins finds a market 
at $7.75-$8.00. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


deed”. Advertising of this kind, focused 
for the Housewife’s attention, would cer- 
tainly pay good dividends. 


Summarizing the writer’s thoughts, it 
would seem to him we must have some 
central body to administer a program of 
this kind. We, therefore, earnestly hope 
that someone will start the program roll- 
ing and take the small canners, such as 
ourselves, out from under the curtain of 
complacency and place us in a modern 
merchandising position. 


In final, we must follow the pattern of 
other successful groups and tell Mrs. 
Housewife just what we have to offer her 
—‘The World’s Finest Foods—In Tin 
Cans”. 


Maine, January 7, 1953 


I read Harold Jaeger’s article in the 
January 5th issue, and like it very much. 

I would like to have 15 copies to give 
o my Directors and Plant Managers, as 

think that this is an article that helps 
vive a good understanding of some indus- 
try problems. 


Wisconsin, January 5, 1953 


Please wire cost 350 copies Jaeger 
Mouse Trap article. 


Washington State, Jan. 9, 1953 
Gentlemen: 


Your issue dated January 5th is one 
of the best we have seen in quite a while 
and we always like reading your maga- 
zine from cover to cover. May we refer 
specifically to your editorial in this issue 
and the article written by Mr. Hal 
Jaeger. We would certainly appreciate 
it if you would advise us the cost of ob- 
taining 100 copies in form of a reprint 
of this article. We would like to send 
copies to all of our brokers, with a letter 
asking that they study it also. 
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CANCO SALES SEMINAR 


The largest sales seminar in the his- 
tory of American Can Company is being 
held in New York this week for salesmen 
from the company’s 34 district sales 
offices in the U. S. and Canada, T. E. 
Alwyn, vice-president in charge of sales 
reports. 

The seminar, which got under way 
January 12 at Canco’s headquarters, is 
in the form of a series of meetings ex- 
tending over six months. Only 25 sales- 
men will attend each session so that a 
more thorough and closer study can be 
made of every subject on the agenda. 


A feature of the seminar will be the 
use of case studies involving actual sales 
problems. Mr. Alwyn said, rather than 
the conventional lecture type of instruc- 
tion used at sales meetings. Each case 
to be discussed is a carefully disguised 
description of an actual can company 
sales situation. The salesmen will be 
given the opportunity to analyze the 
case, interpret the problem, and arrive at 
a solution based on group judgment. 


The case studies, moderated by Ken- 
neth R. Andrews, associate professor 
of business administration at Harvard 
University, are designed to cultivate 
broader reasoning by full evaluation of 
all the complex factors involved in sales 
problems. 


KEATING SUCCEEDS KING 
AS N.K. & CO. PRESIDENT 


Lyndon M. King, on January 1, retired 
as President of Northrup, King & Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minnesota seedsmen, 
to become Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, a newly created position, and 
will be succeeded in the Presidency by 
Maurice Keating, who has been with the 
firm since 1912. 


After several years in the Minneapolis 
headquarters of the company, Mr. Keat- 
ing was transferred to the West Coast, 
where for many years he was in charge 
of Western operations. More recently he 
has been Vice-President and General 
Manager at the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters. Mr. King has been with the com- 
pany since 1910. 


EARL HOWELL 


Earl Howell, 58, owner and operator 
of the company in Newfane, New York, 
bearing his name, passed away suddenly 
January 12 in Lockport City Hospital 
following a heart attack. 

Mr. Howell, born in Webster, New 
York, moved to Newfane in 1911, and in 
addition to his interest in the processing 
storage business, was very active in 
civic, fraternal and church affairs. He 
is survived by his widow, Marjorie Moore 
Howell, a son Boyd M., two sisters and 
two brothers. Funeral services were 
held from the family home at Wilson, 
New York, on Thursday, January 15, 
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B & O SPECIAL 


Interest is running high in the Tri- 
State area for a special train from Bal- 
timore to Chicago and return on the way 
to and from the National Convention. 
Bill Cox, Passenger Agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, who ran a number 
of the specials during the 30’s’ is back 
on the job again, and informs The Can- 
ning Trade he has had a number of re- 
quests from individuals interested in 
this service, which has always proved so 
enjoyable a prelude to the Convention in 
the past. Both the B & O and the Penn- 
sylvania railroads report heavy reserva- 
tion requests for the Capitol and the 
Liberty on February 20. © 

At this writing there is no “official” 
sponsor for a special train, but by the 
time these lines are read, there may very 
well be. If so, interested parties will be 
contacted promptly. If there is a spe- 
cial on the B & O, it will depart shortly 
after the “Capitol”, which leaves Cam- 
den Station, Baltimore, at 4:20 P.M. 
According to reports, most people seem 
to want to leave on Friday, the 20th. 
That departure date would be too late to 
catch the special convention session 
scheduled in Chicago for Friday after- 
noon, which will emphasize efficiency in 
cannery production and management. 


RULES GOVERNING 
IMPORTATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
EASED 


Regulations implementing the McCar- 
ran Immigration and Nationality Act, 
published in the Federal Register of 
December 19, and which became effective 
December 24, are less objectionable than 
those proposed earlier. Under the regu- 
lations no clearance from labor organiza- 
tion is required, nor need any other evi- 
dence of efforts to recruit workers be 
submitted, except a clearance order from 
USES. One $10.00 filing fee for work- 
ers from the same place of origin is re- 
quired instead of the fee of $10.00 per 
head as originally proposed. Applica- 
tion for extension of stay, however, will 
require a filing fee of $10.00 per head. 

The Secretary of State has also issued 
new regulations regarding the issuance 
of non-immigrant visas to temporary 
workers, which are designed to facilitate 
their importation with a minimum of 
delay. 


GENERAL GROCER 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the General Grocer Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Bert Newberger was elected Presi- 
dent succeeeding August E. Gilster, who 
died December 16. Other officers elected 
are: Walter C. Landmann, Treasurer; 
Edward D. Jones, Chairman of the 
Board; and Thomas H. Cobbs, member 
of the Board. 
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HOW’S YOUR TAX 1.Q.? 
Answers to quiz on page 11 


Your son’s prize here would be con 
sidered taxable income. That raises 
his total income to $601, and he 
cannot qualify as a dependent if 
he has income of $600 or more. 


The amounts spent should be de- 
ductible as business expenses, if 
you kept a careful record which 
lists them in detail, and shows 
clearly that the entertainment was 
with a predominating business 
motive and not merely reciprocal, 
or incident to the vacation. 


A non-business bad debt is a capi- 
tal loss. And you can take only 
$1,000 a year in capital losses— 
unless you can apply them against 
capital gains. You are allowed to 
carry over unused losses for five 
years; better get expert advice. 


Assuming your income is classified 
as self-employment income (see 
tax instructions) and is not from 
engaging in an exempt profession, 
a tax of 24% on the first $3,600 
is due with your income tax re- 
turn—so you owe $81. 

You cannot deduct contributions 
to and organization which spends 
a substantial part of its time on 
lobbying or political propaganda. 


In this case, you can file a claim 
for refund within. three years 
from the date your return was 
due. 


If your wife works for you, you 
are not supposed to pay social 
security taxes on her salary, nor 
is she supposed to make her con- 
tributions. 


On leased property, you normally 
spread the cost of improvements 
over the life of the lease. 


The roof is an improvement, not 
deductible currently like ordinary 
repairs. Its cost is deductible as 
depreciation spread over its esti- 
mated useful life. 


10.c. Inheritance taxes are not deducti- 


ble. 


KEHR MOVES 
TO NEW QUARTERS 


Edward Kehr, food broker of St. 
Louis, Missouri, has moved to new quar- 
ters at 411-A The Baliviere, St. Louis 12. 
New telephone number is Volunteer 
3-7414-15. 

Mr. Kehr and Mr. Perry Talbot will 
attend the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation Convention in Chicago February 
21 to 28. Headquarters will be in the 
Bismarck Hotel. 


FOR SALE 
FOOD PROCESSING 


& FREEZING PLANT 


NOW OPERATING 


BETWEEN NIAGARA FALLS & ROCHESTER 
IN HEART OF GREAT FRUIT BELT 


120,000 SQ. FT. e RRSIDINGS 
12 ACRES e 450,000 CU. FT. 
UNDER REFRIGERATION (3 TYPES) 
MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR 
PROCESSING FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES, 15 ITEMS 
PROCESSED IN 1952 


Phone or write Mr. Lippitt 


Inc. 
BERNARD P. DAY, Pres. 


Sole Agent 
7 Dey Street, N.Y. 7 Digby 9-2000 


HE CANNING TRADE 


often is it used? 


to improve it. 


January 19, 


In selling the New York Market, a can 
Opener is often the difference between a 
signed order and a vague promise. 


The can opener, properly used, 


through the smokescreen of buyers’ objecti- 
ons, punctures the core of sales resistance, 
releases the vacuum of product doubt. 


The can opener is also a yardstick to 
measure your sales effectiveness -- How 


There are many other ways to measure 
your sales effectiveness -- and many ways 


For a Free Booklet write 


B. MEIER & SON, INC. 
209 BRONX TERMINAL MARKET BLDG. 
BRONX 51, NEW YORK 
Ask for ““So You Want to Sell New York!”’ 
MEMBER NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN. 


cuts 


1953 


CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.00 
Mam. Lge. No. 2............ 3.95-4.00 
Sim. NO. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 2... 1.40 


Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.75 ..1.80 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Rd., cut, No. 308........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 
1.35-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25-1.30 
1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303............ 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.75 
5 sv. 1.55 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.40-1.45 


Std., Cut, No. 303 (nom.)..1.25-1.30 


NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 


No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 

No. 10 — 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 

Std., Short Cut, No. 303.............. 

NEw 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308......1.70-1.80 
No. 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Fey. Cut, Wax, 4 sv., No. 303....1.65 

TEXAS 

No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., No. 10.......00000 8.50 
No. 10 8.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, — 
BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 oz. -75 
1.171%4-1.20 
No. 2 1.271%4-1.30 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 

Cut, fey., No. 308.............. 1.0216-1.05 
1.1214-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 2...........00 1.00 

Fey., Wh. Med., No. 303............ 1.00 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 (40-50) 5.25 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .308............ 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Sliced, 8 02. 
No. 10 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 3038.......... 1 30 

Texas, Fey. Sl., No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 

CORN— 

East 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 


9.00-9.50 
1.30 
1.50-1.65 
9.50 
1.30-1.40 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303...... 

No. 10 
EX, No. BOS 


No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.20-1.30 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.05 

1.50-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 

No. 10 9.75 
Ex. No. 8001.45 


No. 10 


C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 1.00-1.05 


No. 10 8.50-9.00 

No. 10 = 

PEAS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS 

Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303............. 1.35 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., ws 


No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. Unar., No. 1.20 
No. 2 1,25 
7.00-7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 


Bix. 8 OS. 800 00 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std. Ungr., No. 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 7.50 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

No. 303 1.98% 

2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

No. 308 ...... 2.00 
12.00-12.50 

No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 11.00 

No. 303 1.40-1.421, 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.75 

Std., 3 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.50 

87% 
1.20-1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 


MIDWEST SWEETS 


Fey.., 
Fey., sv., No. 303. 
No. 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 8V., No. 808 1,35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., No. 
Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 303...... 
eg Std., 3 sv., No. 308....1. 35-1 A2% 
. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.80-1.35 
10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303.........00000. 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Ex, Std., Ung., 8 02, .85 
No. 303 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ungr., No. 308..............1.15-1.20 


POTATOES, Sweer 
Temns, Witole, 2. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
No. 10. a — 
Midwest, Fey.. ‘No. 303 
— 
SAUERKRAUT (nominally 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 .... —- 
No. 10 —— 
Utah, Fey., No. 2% ane 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.35 
2 8021.45 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
No. 2 -1,25-1.30 
No. 2! 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
-4,85-5.25 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 308........1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 2.60-2.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Std., No. 1 
No. 2 1.50-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
New York, Fey., Mo. 2.40 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 24% 
No. 10 8.75 


No. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.47% 
No. 10 7.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Ex. Std., 14 oz. gl. ....1.40-1.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T......... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No, 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 
1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No 67%- 1.70 
No, 10 7.75-8.25 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 24 3.40 
No, 10 11.50 P 
Choice, No. 95=8.00 
No. 10 11.25 
Std., No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 16, 10.00 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2Y 3.40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2......000 2.18-2.20 
No. 10 11.00 
N.W. Bing, Fey. 
Calif, R.A., Fey., No. 24....3.70-3.75 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2%4 3.30 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 or 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 12.75 | 
Choice, No. 1 .. 2.05 
No. 2% 3.00-3.25 
No. 10 11.65 G 
PEACHES 
Choice, No. 2.70 G 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 
No. 10 13.00 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 9 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.274% © 
No. 1 and 808 2.158 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Calif, Fay., No. 3.60 
Choice, No. 3.25 
Std., No. 214 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., NO. 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2... 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 072. 2.224%4-2.45 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 -95-1.00 
46 oz. 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.30-4.40 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.40-2.65 
No. 10 4.85-4.95 ca 
PINEAPPLE h 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2... 1.12% Ne 
46 oz. 2.5 m 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO re 
46 oz. 2.50-2.15 
Fey., No. 1.15 41.25 di 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 of 
46 2.32% Of 
No. 10 4.50 be 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CaAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. fa 
17.50-18.51 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........20.00-21.00 7 
Pink, Tall, No. 19.00-20.00 he 
Yy’s 11.00-12.0 
Chums, Tall, No. 16.00-16.50 
90 Sn 
SARDINES—Per CASE bu 
Maine, Oil 7.50 f 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with to 
Tomato Sauce (Nom.)......... 9.25 to 
TNA —Prr Cass 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.00-14.75 
Chunks and Filakes....... .11.50-13.50 TH 


Grated 9.00-10,00 


No. 10 9,50-9.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 
Indiana 
Fey... Wh, No. 
NO. 


